JANUARY 11-12—mMiIcHIGAN PROCESSORS 
Raw Products Conference, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


JANUARY 17-19, 1960—NaATIONAL PRE- 
SERVERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla, 


JANUARY 17-20, 1960 — CANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting and Exhibit, Hotel Americana, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1960—NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Americana, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 25-27, 1960—assocIATION OF 
INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTORS, Annual Con- 
vention, Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 


JANUARY 25-30, 1960 — NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK and Farm Show, Trenton, 
N. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1960 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Canners Fieldman’s 
Conference, Nittany Lion Inn, University 
Park, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 1-5, 1960—AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY DOUBLE SEAMER COURSE, Food 
Technology Building, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1960—wesTERN FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 25th Annual Con- 
vention, Georgia Hotel, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 


FEBRUARY 8-12, 1960—FoopD PROCEs- 
sors sHort couRsSE, Food Technology 
Building, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
Ore. 


FEBRUARY 9-11, 1960—wiIsconsIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Raw Products Confer- 
ence, Wisconsin Center Bldg., Madison, 
Wis. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1960—1NDIANA CAN- 
ners, Annual Raw Products Conference, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1960—romato pay for 
Processors and Growers, University of 
Maryland, Student Union Building Audi- 
torium, Room 104, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 15-19, 1960—coNTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY DOUBLE SEAMER COURSE, 
Food Technology Building, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 16-17, 1960—ANNUAL PEsTI- 
CIDES CONFERENCE; Francis Scott Key Hotel, 
Frederick, Md. on the 16th; Elks Home, 
Salisbury, Md. on the 17th. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1960—sweET CORN DAY 
for Processors and Growers, University of 
Maryland, Student Union Building Audi- 
torium, Room 209, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1960 — NATIONAL RED 
CHERRY INSTITUTE, Annual Meeting, Shera- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. National Cherry 
Pie Baking Contest at the Sheraton on 
February 18. 
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Conventions and Schools 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1960 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, Que- 
bec, Canada. 


FEBRUARY 25, 1960—sNAP BEAN DAY 
for Processors and Growers, University of 
Maryland, Student Union Building Audi- 
torium, College Park, Md. 


FEBRUARY 25-26, 1960—NEW JERSEY 
CANNERS & Freezers Fieldmen’s School, Col- 
lins Auditorium, Blake Hall, College of 
Agriculture, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1960—vircINIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 


MARCH 3-4, 1960—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Canners Workshop, 
Allenberry Lodge, Boiling Springs, Pa. 


MARCH 6-10, 1960—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 19th Annual 
Convention & Exposition, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, 


MARCH 13-16, 1960—NATIONAL AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 54th 
Annual Convention & Marketing Exposi- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill 


MARCH 14-15, 1960—rrRI-STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, DuPont Ho- 
tel, Wilmington, Del. 


MARCH 20-22, 1960—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 56th Annual Meeting, Santa 
Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 21-25, 1960 — Foop SCIENCE 
course, Food Technology Building, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


MARCH 22-23, 1960—wiscoNsIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Wiscon- 
sin Center Bldg. and Loraine Hotel, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


MARCH 24-26, 1960 — INSTITUTIONAL 
FOOD DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Convention and Exhibit, Memorial Audi- 
torium, Dallas, Tex. 


1959 EDITION 


Order Today for Prompt Delivery 
$3.00 per Copy 


P. O. Box 248 Westminster, Md. 


MARCH 27-30, 1960—v. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention 
and Food Distribution Exposition, Memori- 
al Auditorium, Dallas, Tex. 


MAY 1-4, 1960—sUPER MARKET INSTITUTE, 
23rd Annual Convention, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


MAY 19-20, 1960——NATIONAL FOOD BROK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Food Brokers Manage- 
ment Conference, Washington, D. C. 


JUNE 12-16, 1960—NatTIONAL associa- 
TION OF RETAIL GROcERS of the U. S, and 
Texas Retail Grocers Association, Joint 
Convention, Dallas, Tex. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1960——PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Conven- 
tion, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1960—oHIO CANNERS 
& FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Convention, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 10-14, 1960— NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, National Food Sales 
Conference, Chicago, II. 


FROZEN FOOD PACKERS 
EXPOSITION PLANS SET 


The 19th Annual Frozen Food Ex- 
position of Supplies and Equipment, 
held in conjunction with the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers’ 
Convention, promises to be the largest ° 
and best attended Exposition ever 
staged by the Association, it is_re- 
ported by Crawford Pollock, Director 
of Marketing of Campbell Soup Co. 
and Chairman of the NAFFP Conven- 
tion Committee. At the beginning of 
January, with more than two months 
to go before the opening of the Con- 
vention-Exposition, reserved space 
more than equals last year and an ad- 
ditional 12 new exhibitors are sched- 
uled to participate. “The NAFFP Con- 
vention-Exposition will be held March 
6-10, 1960 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
in Chicago, Illinois. 

The hours for exhibit this year have 
been changed slightly. The Exposition 
will formally open Monday, March 7 
from 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon and 
again from 2:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Tuesday, March 8, the exhibit will be 
open from 12.00 noon to 6:00 pm., 
and Wednesday, March 9, the hours 
will be 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. It was 
felt these revised hours would give 
convention delegates more time to 
spend in the exhibit area. 

For the first time, this year a formal 
opening of the Exposition will be 
held Sunday afternoon, March 6 when 
the Board of Directors and their in- 
vited guests will tour the exhibits 
directly following the Board of Direc- 
tors meeting. The preview will be 
climaxed by an informal reception in 
the Exposition Hall. 
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IF YOU WANT BEANS THAT 
| ARE REALLY CLEAN, vou > 
WANT THE 


“SAY "SEE-AR-CO” 


WASHER 


SOAKS, TUMBLES AND 
SPRAYS FOR A THOROUGH 
WASHING 


NICOLAS APPERT, FATHER OF 
CANNING 


On January 30 of this year the 
world will celebrate the birth of the 
canning process one hundred and fifty 
years ago. For it was on January 30, 
1810 that Nicolas Appert received the 
12,000 franc award from the French 
Government for his discovery of the 
canning process. 


While there is every evidence that 
his work, even prior to that time 
created excitement among the people 
of his day, it is more probable that, 
| had the true significance of his work 
been suspected, he, instead of Na- 
| polean, would have been the recog- 
nized hero of the day. 


| Yet, many of the factors and circum- 
| stances that would ordinarily bring 
immediate success today were existent 
during his time. First of all the French 
Government was at war. The diet of 
the army and navy, and indeed of the 
populace itself, consisted mostly of 
salted meats, hardtack, dried fish, vege- 
tables ‘and fruits; and the dreaded 

scurvy took a heavy toll in lives. 
Certainly he had the backing of 
| the government, but even more im- 
portantly, the all-important factor of 
publicity was utilized. He, himself, 
| received a number of medals, and he 
| was most anxious that the details of 
| his wondrous discovery be given to the 
public. One of the conditions of the 
award was that 200 copies of his book, 
describing the process, be supplied the 
| French Ministry to “Spread the knowl- 
CRCO’'s BEAN WASHER edge of your process . . .”. This work, 
means clean beans in the container, and several editions following, _ re- 
reducing wear on snippers and graders. | ceived broad distribution and was 
Write for details. | translated into many languages. ‘The 


WASHES 
OVER 9,000 LBS. 
PER HOUR 


was granted, and as early as 1804, pro- 

claimed that M. Appert had discovered 

oF i the art of fixing the seasons, and that 

Everything FOR -THE FOOD: PROCESSOR “the beans and green peas prepared, 

both with and without meat, have all 
(Continued on page 19) 
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French press even before the award 
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Editorials 


TWELVE THOUSAND —As everyone reading these 
FRANCS lines knows, it was on Janu- 
ary 30, 1810, exactly 150 
years ago, that Nicolas Appert received from the French 
Government a prize of 12,000 francs for his successful 
discovery of a method of preserving food (“for transport 
on campaigns” according to NCA’s “The Canning 
Industry”.) 

Whether or not NCA’s addenda concerning the cam- 
paigns (which we are unable to discover in other refer- 
ences at hand) is lifted from the text of the actual award, 
we do know that in 1795, when the prize was offered, 
France was not only at war with most of the rest of the 
world but with herself, citizen against citizen. We know, 
also, that when Napolean became Emperor in 1804, he 
supported the project consistently because, more than any 
other, he realized the necessity of an adequate food sup- 
ply in military campaigns. 

In essence then, the canning process was developed 
largely 2s an instrument of war, although it would be 
profane to ascribe that motive to the kindly, generous 
and humane M. Appert himself.* Today, as world 
leaders, Congress, and the general public in the more 
democratic nations, debate the wisdom of continuing or 


discontinuing nuclear tests, and the dollar appropriations 


*The kind of man he (Appert) was, his training, the spirit in 
which he did the work, his difficulties, his achevements, and the 
recognition he received—beyond the government award—are not 
known. And yet his life is inspiring for the kindly generous spirit, 
the indomitable courage and perseverance, the desire to alleviate 
suffering in the unfortunate, and the desire to benefit all so far as 
possible to him.—Katherine Golden Bitting, M.S., “A Complete 
Course in Canning”—Sth Edition, 1924. 
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necessary for adequate research in intercontinental mis- 
sile development and space exploration, it might be well 
to ponder the priceless benefits to which humanity has. 
been heir as a result of that initial 12,000 france invest- 
ment. 

While at the moment it may seem irreverent to draw a 
comparison between the development of the canning 
process and the splitting of the atom with its fearful 
potential for destruction, it is nevertheless true that 
modern war (before or after the splitting of the atom) 
could not have been possible without the development of 
a method and a suitable container for preserving food. 

Even so, it is hardly necessary to enumerate the many 
contributions of that former achievement to convince 
even the most cynical individual that the humanitarian 
results of that 12,000 france investment far outweigh those 
results that are questionable. Hindsight is immeasurably 
easier than foresight. Yet as man reaches out to improve 
his lot, and yes, to protect his advantage through new 
discovery, a progressive government and a progressive 


people will lend encouragement. 


thanks to the 


friends who have taken time out to 


COMPLIMENTS 


—Sincere many 

compliment us on the “new look” 
and to congratulate us for the practical move in making 
every other weekly issue a condensed, timely summary 
of the news and markets. The compliments are both 
flattering and sincerely appreciated. As time goes on, we 
expect to be able to prove that our objective is not only 


“ 


improvement in dress but in “guts” as well. 
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WASHINGTON 


Larrick Cites 


Need 


for Greater Enforcement Power 


Tells Farm Bureau Enforcement of Pure Food and 
Related Law Must Keep Pace with Rule Making— 
Asks Help in Suggesting Solutions. 


As you know, the Department of 
Agriculture must register every label 
to be applied to a pesticide that is 
shipped from one State to another. 
That Department has announced that 
it will register pesticides for use on 
food crops only where: 

1. There is an appropriate tolerance 
or exemption established for the 
residue on the food crop; or 

2. The chemical has been classified 
as safe by the Food and Drug 
Administration; or 

3. Adequate evidence has been sub- 
mitted to show that there will be 
no residue when the product is 
used as directed. 

We have issued well over 2,000 tol- 
erances for more than a hundred pesti- 
cide chemicals of specific crops and 
the Department of Agriculture has 
registered thousands of uses for pesti- 
cides under directions that are de- 
signed to leave no residues on food. 
‘The essential thing to remember here 
is that the appropriate safeguards— 
time of using the pesticide, crop upon 
which it is to be used, and quantity to 
be used must be followed in order to 
guarantee safe, legal crops. ‘The person 
who wishes to deviate from the regis- 
tered label directions should do so 
only if he is prepared to test the 
finished crop by adequate analytical 
procedures to determine that it does 
not have excessive quantities of poison 
remaining. 

When a sociciy adopts the philose- 
phy that poisons should be allowed in 
food, in safe amounts, for the tech- 
nological benefits that flow from their 
use, as ours has, it is essential that it 
require appropriate safeguards to be 
placed around use of the poisons. 
Clearly, an analytical procedure for 
determining how much of a toxic sub- 
stance has been added to food—i.e., 
whether the permissive rule has been 
followed or ignored—is one of the 
necessary safeguards. And it is equally 
clear that the analytical procedure 
must be practical for law enforcement 
purposes. 


Excerpted from Remarks by George P. Larrick, 
Commissioner of Food & Drugs before the Fruit 
& Vegetable Commodity Session, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Chicago, December 14, 1959 


We have just experienced the dif- 
ficulties that arise when suitable ana- 
lytical procedures are lacking. There 
was no practical method for deter- 
mining the presence of aminotriazole 
in cranberries when the weed killer 
was first placed on the market and was 
used in cranberry bogs. When we 
heard rumors that the chemical was 
being misused, we asked our chemists 
to develop a suitable analytical pro- 
cedure. They did, but it took time. 
When the method was finally avail- 
able, and examination of interstate 
shipments confirmed the presence of 
aminotriazole in cranberries, the situa- 
tion was out of control. I suspect that 
most everyone here is aware of the 
steps we had to take to correct the 
problem. 


GAP IN REGULATIONS 

This brings us to a gap in the regu- 
lation of drugs and other chemicals 
used in food growing and processing. 
Rules that specify safe conditions for 
using toxic materials do not by them- 
selves safeguard public health. ‘There 
must also be a mechanism for en- 
forcing the rules. You don't insure 
driving within safe speed limits simply 
by establishing the speed limits. 

In the food and drug field, pro- 
visions for rule making outdistance 
provisions for rule enforcing: 

Under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act: 

We are required to allow new drug 
applications to become effective for 
safe uses of new veterinary drugs; 

We are required to allow antibiotics 
to be employed in animal husbandry 
when the evidence shows that, if pro- 
posed directions are followed, the 
products are safe and efficacious; 

We are required to establish safe 
tolerances for pesticides in or on crops 
when the evidence shows that the pro- 
posed conditions of use will yield resi- 
dues within these tolerances; 

We are required to establish condi- 
tions under which food additives may 
safely be employed in food handling 
and processing. 


And under the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide and Rodenticide Act, the 
Department of Agriculture is required 
to register labels for pesticides (eco- 
nomic poisons) when the evidence pre- 
sented by an applicant indicates that 
use of the poison according to label 
directions will accomplish the intended 
purpose, will protect the person ap- 
plying it, and will not give residues in 
excess of tolerances established by the 
Food and Drug Administraiton. 

In none of these cases are we or the 
Department of Agriculture authorized 
to withhold approval, (sanction or 
registration) until we have sufficient 
funds and staff to deal with the extra 
enforcement burden. Yet every time 
a new approval is given for a toxic 
product employed on food there is an 
added enforcement load. 


MISUSE AND POSSIBLE 
SOLUTIONS 

The fact that Agriculture or the 
Food and Drug Administration has 
reservations about the extent to which 
users will observe label restrictions on 
a food additive, pesticide or drug, or- 
dinarily does not aflord a_ basis for 
denying an applicant the right to pro- 
mote his product. ‘The fact that under 
our scheme of government it may be 
from one to several vears before we 
can get funds and manpower to do 
an effective job of enforcing the new 
rule has no bearing either. 

So some growers misuse aminotria- 
zole and we have residues of this 
cancer producer in cranberries. 

Some growers apply DDT to spinach 
too near harvest and we have to seize 
frozen spinach prepared from their 
crops. 

Some growers apply parathion un- 
wisely to produce and we have to take 
legal action against the crops. 

There are a number of other in- 
stances in which pesticides are being 
improperly applied. 

We must be in a position to assure 
the public it is receiving adequate pro- 
tection. Enforcement of the pure food 
and related laws must keep pace with 
rule making. This is a matter that 
deserves careful consideration by all 
of us. There are a number of possi- 
ble solutions—one would be to change 
the laws to provide that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and our Depart- 
ment shall not allow a new use of a 
pesticide on food crops unless there 
is an affirmative showing that facilities 
are available for enforcing the new 
rule or the new registration. Perhaps 
there are other solutions. We have not 
yet decided what recommendation to 
make to our Department in_ this 
matter. We hope you can contribute 
materially to the solution. 
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DETROIT DARK RED BEET 


KEEPS RICH COLOR 
IN PROCESSING 
4 


Tailor-made for you FERRY 


Unsurpassed in quality for all packs, Detroit Dark Red has been the 
leading variety for canning since its original introduction by Ferry- 
Morse. Both F-M _ strains—Ferry’s and Morse’s—have uniformly 
smooth, round roots that are firm and fine-grained in texture; tap roots 
are refined. Ask us which strain is best for your needs. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO.—Detroit, Mich. © Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. © Memphis, Tenn. © Harlingen, Texas ©¢ Tampa, Fla. 


fy 


LONGER, HEAVY-ROOTED 
SLICE AND DICE CARROT 
IDEAL FOR PROCESSING 


This Ferry-Morse selection is earlier than Red Cored Chantenay and 
ideally suited for both slicing and dicing. Longer, only slightly tapered, 
heavy roots are 7 to 9 inches long and 2 to 2% inches in diameter at , 
shoulder. Skin is smooth; interior color rich orange with indistinct cores 
and fine flesh texture. Don’t delay—order now! 
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PROCESSOR BEAN Introduced by Ferry-Morse for canning and freezing, Processor is an out- 
standing bush variety that produces straight, solid pods with small 
YIELDS QUALITY PODS white seeds. Makes an attractive pack with a clear liquor color. 
Upright, robust green vines are highly resistant to Common Bean 
FOR PREMIUM PACK Mosaic and N.Y. 15 Mosaic. Adapted to machine or hand harvesting. 
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Tailor-made for you FERRY MORSE 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO.—Detroit, Mich. © Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. ©@ Memphis, Tenn. @ Harlingen, Texas ¢ Tampa, Fla. 


HIGH-YIELDING GOLDEN This early lochief type sweet corn produces a high early yield of good 
quality. It is resistant to bacterial wilt, shows drought tolerance. Has 
PIRATE-A CORN IS IDEAL light interior silk. Ears average 8 to 9 inches long with 16 to 18 rows 


of deep kernels of an excellent golden color. Check your needs and 
FOR FREEZING OR CANNING _ order from your Ferry-Morse representative today! 
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AGRICULTURE 


FATHERS OF HYBRID SWEET CORN—Everyone con- 
nected with the corn canning industry owes a good deal to 
the collective work of these four men. They were the first 
to develop successful hybrid sweet corn recipes and have 
trained many young men in the profession. Appropriately 
the photo, taken at the Annual Convention of the National 
Sweet Corn Breeders Association, was sent to us by Stuart N. 
Smith, Research Director, Seed Research Specialists, Inc., who 
himself has made many contributions to the betterment of 
sweet corn for canning. Pictured, left to right, are Glenn 
Smith, formerly with USDA at Purdue Experiment Station, 
now retired; Walter Huelsen, retiring as head of the De- 
partment of Horticulture, University of Illinois; Ernest Ha- 


ber, Head, Department of Horticulture, Iowa State Univer- 
sity; and Donald F. Jones, Department of Genetics, Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 


NJVGA CHAMP — Robert Green, 
New York State and National NJVGA 
Canning Crops Contest Winner is pre- 
sented $100 check given by N. Y. State 
Canners & Freezers Association at its 
74th Annual Convention in Buffalo, in 
December. Making the presentation is 
Donald Tobin, Victor Preserving Com- 
pany, New York State processor repre- 
sentative of the NJVGA Contest. 


CORNELL TO EXHIBIT 
RESEARCH DEVELOPMENTS 


Recent advances in research in vari- 
ous fields of fruit and vegetable pro- 
duction and processing will feature 
exhibits from Cornell's Experiment 
Stations at Ithaca and Geneva at the 
105th annual meeting of the New 
York State Horticultural Society to be 
held in Rochester January 19 to 22. 
The New York State Vegetable 
Growers Association and the Empire 
State Potato Club are also meeting 
with the fruit growers. 

Among new fruits, particularly ap- 
ples, to be shown in the exhibit special 
attention will be given to the Monroe, 
named after Monroe County one of 
western New York’s leading apple- 
producing areas. Monroe was named 
and introduced just ten years ago and 
is rapidly gaining favor both as a 
dessert and a processing type. 

Believed to be a possible replace- 
ment for Baldwin, an old variety with 
many horticultural faults, thousands 
of Monroe trees have been planted in 
Western New York and many excel- 
lent reports from both growers and 


processors seem to indicate that it is , 


destined to become an important com- 
mercial variety. 
Research on appleproducts, such as 


juice and sauce, will also be high- 
lighted in displays from the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. 

How insect pests are “by-passing” 
chemical insecticides and what science 
is attempting to do in the way of 
developing biological control measures 
to replace chemicals will be shown in 
a display involving both fruit and 
vegetable pests. Promising headway in 
the control of certain insects with 
bacterial cultures and viruses will be 
demonstrated. 

Improving the color and sugar con- 
tent of sour cherries, thus improving 
the overall quality of the fruit for 
processing, by the use of organic iron 
sprays has been accomplished in or- 
chard tests according to Cornell sci- 
entists at the Station at Geneva, and 
will be visualized for growers attending 
the Horticultural Society meeting. 

° 

Spinach Acreage—Less acreage will 
be planted to spinach for processing 
in 1960 winter and early spring seasons 
than last year, according to USDA 
Crop Reporting Board. Early spring 
acreage for 1960 in California is ex- 
pected to be 8 percent less than last 
year but 3 percent above average. 
Florida winter acreage is the same as 
planted last yecr but 10 percent above 
average. 


Award winners in the National Canning Crops Contest 
are shown here at the annual convention of the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association, December 10, in 
Washington, D. C., with Dr. Charles H. Mahoney (right), 
Director of the Raw Products Research Bureau of the Na- 
tional Cannears Association. The Canning Crops Contest is 
conducted by N. J. V. G. A. with support of the N. C. A. 

Left to right are Ronny L. Schafer, RR 4, Kokomo, Ind., 


who tied with his brother for first place among young can- 
ning crops producers in Indiana; Paul Stamler, RFD 3, Mus- 
catine, Iowa, first place winner in Iowa; Thomas Church, 
7684 Brunswick, Holton, Mich., who was State champion in 
Michigan; Roger D. Schafer, brother of Ronny; Ronald 
Bresson, RFD 1, Mount Morris, Ill., second place winner in 
Illinois; and Dr. Mahoney of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. 
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Bond Pickle Company, (Oconto. 
Wis.)—John B. Hoban, Jr., a veteran 
of 20 years in grocery merchandising, 
has been appointed director of sales 
for the Bond Pickle Company and will 
be located in the company’s Chicago 
headquarters at 315 S. Beverly Lane, 
Arlington Heights, Ilinois. 


Joints League Staff—M. A. Clev- 
enger, executive vice president of the 
Canners League of California, has an- 
nounced that Francis W. Schulke has 
accepted a position on the staff of the 
Association, replacing E. B. Murphy, 
former assistant secretary, who resigned 
on November |. Mr. Schulke has been 
executive manager and secretary of 
the San Francisco Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for the past two years. 


Oconomowoc Canning Company i 
introducing for the first time succotash 
made from fresh stock corn and lima 
beans under its Land O’ Lakes label. 


The H. J. McGrath Company, Balti- 
more canners, have appointed Chase 
Sales Company of Philadelphia, exclu- 
sive representatives in the Philadelphia 
and South Jersey territory. 


California Processors & Growers— 
W. Harlow Waggoner of San Jose was 
reelected president at the annual 
meeting of the Association held in San 
Francisco on January 6. Mr. Waggoner 
is president of the Santa Clara Packing 
Company in San Jose, and is active in 
both local and national industry mat- 
ters, is a director of the Nationai 
Canners Association and the 
Canners League of California. Other 
officers reelected are: N. T. Nowell. 
Lodi, vice president; and John W. 
Bristow, Oakland, executive vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Bristow has served for the 
past 14 years as the managing head 
of the Association that represents a 
majority of the canning industry in 
labor relations in the State. 


General Foods Corporation has ap- 
pointed George M. Perry, general man- 
ager of the company’s Distribution 
Sales Services Division succeeding E. 
W. Kelley, who has moved up to 
treasurer of the firm. 
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Warren R. Spangle, executive secre- 
tary of the Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, has been appointed to a special 
farm labor committee of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. The committee, 
which is made up of representatives 
from each of the states, serves in an 
advisory capacity to the Department 
of Labor on matters pertaining to 
farm labor. The appointment is for 
a two-year term beginning December 
1, 1959. 

The Annual Raw Products Confer- 
erence for Indiana canners will be held 
at Purdue University February 10 and 
Il. 

Butterfield Foods, Inc.—On January 
1, the corporate name of the Butter- 
field Canning Company, Muncie, In- 
diana, was changed to Butterfield 
Foods, Inc. New officers elected are: 
Mrs. Eura B. ‘Thompson, chairman of 
the Board; W. E. Butterfield, presi- 
dent; W. R. Butterfield, vice president; 
G. M. Butterfield, secretary; and 
Bradley J. Butterfield, treasurer. The 
company has developed “Potatoes au 
Gratin” a new item consisting of select 
sliced potatoes in a delicately seasoned 
cheese sauce with sweet red peppers 
and mushrooms and packed in a cas- 
serole type can. The product, which 
is in reality a gourmet item but retails 
at popular prices, is being promoted 
in the Midwest and is meeting with 
excellent trade acceptance. 


Pesticides Conference—The Coliege 
of Agriculture, University of Mary- 
land, will conduct pesticide confer- 
ences for dealers, salesmen, and han- 
dlers of pesticides, fungicides, herbi- 
cides, insecticides, and nematicides at 
the Francis Scott Key Hotel in Fred- 
erick, Maryland, on February 16, and 
at the Elks Home in Salisbury, Mary- 
land, on February 17. 


New Jersey Fieldmen’s School—The 
New Jersey Canners and _ Freezers 
Fieldmen’s School will be held at 
Collins Auditorium, Blake Hall, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, February 25 and 
26. Asparagus will be the subject for 
Thursday, February 25, and tomatoes 
the subject for Friday, February 26. 


Perfect Safety Record—The C. H. 
Musselman Company plant at Inwood, 
West Virginia, with over 1,000 seasonal 
and year round employees, achieved 
the unique record of having operated 
an entire year without a lost time ac- 
cident, according to announcement by 
Robert O. Burkhart, superintendent. 
1959 was the first year in the history of 
the plant that a perfect safety record 
was attained. The plant, therefore, 
qualifies for the coveted award of 
honor presented annually by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, of which the 
firm is a member. 


American Can Company—William 
F. May and Clarence L. Van Schaick, 
vice presidents, have been elected to 
the company’s Board of Director. Mr. 
May is in charge of the overall opera- 
tions of the company’s Canco Division, 
and Mr. Schaick is responsible for the 
operation of the company’s Dixie Cup 
Division. 


DEATHS 


Arvid M. Erickson, 60, director and 
vice president in charge of mainland 
operations for the Dole Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, died in a San 
Jose hospital on January 8 after suf- 
fering an apparent stroke on the pre- 
ceding Wednesday. Mr. Erickson suf 
fered the attack while driving from 
his home to the office. He had been in 
critical condition since that time. Mr 
Erickson had long been prominent in 
the canning indsutry, joining the 
Barron-Gray Packing Company of San 
Jose in 1923. When that company was 
acquired by Dole in 1948, he was made 
production manager of the San Jose 
plant and was elected vice president 
of Dole’s San Jose Division in 1951. 
He was placed in charge of all Dole 
production operations at San _ Jose, 
Oakland, and Salem, Oregon in 1957, 
was made chief administrative officer 
for the company’s mainland activities 
in 1958 and was elected to the com- 
pany’s Board in 1959. He had long 
been active in the Canners League of 
California and the National Canners 
Association, serving on committees of 
both organizations. 
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Harold H. Jaeger, well known to 
the industry as marketing director of 
the Can Manufacturers Institute for 
a period of some ten years, has become 
president and general manager of 


Newspaper Color Advertising, Inc. 
The new organization, which opens 
for business February |, will make it 
possible for advertisers using newspa- 
per color to transact their business 
through the one agency, a convenience 
not possible heretofore. ‘The initial or- 
ganization includes 13 sponsoring 
newspapers. Mr. Jaeger advises “Can- 
ning Trade” that his agency “Food 
Service Institute, Inc.,” designed to 
create marketing sales and operation 
services for institutional grocers, will 
be continued. 


Fifteen Casserole Treasures is the 
title of a new recipe booklet just. is- 
sued by the NCA Consumer Service 
Division. Sent to food editors and 
homemakers, the casserole treatise is 
the first of a series of canned foods rec- 
ipe booklets planned around subject 
classifications. The single subject treat- 
ment is in direct response to a stated 
preference by numerous editors and 
foods people. Subjects for other leaf- 
lets will include vegetables, salads, des- 
serts, and party snack foods. When 
completed all classifications of canned 
foods will have been included. Recipes 
are developed and taste-tested in the 
NCA test kitchens by Division Direc- 
tor Katherine R. Smith and her asso- 
ciates. 


Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, cer- 
tified public accountants, have an- 
nounced a change of name to Touche, 
Ross, Bailey & Smart. A concurrent 
January 1, 1960 announcement gives 
notification of an office opening in 
Baltimore, Maryland, at 10 Light 
Street, Karney A. Brasfield, CPA, and 
Gregory M. Boni, CPA, partners. 


Corneli Seed Company— Theodore 
Frank, plant breeder for the Corneli 
Seed Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
has been presented the company’s first 
Keystone Seed Award of Merit for 
achievement in the development of 
improved vegetable varieties. Mr. 
Frank came to this country in 1948 
from Hungary, where he had been 
employed for many yeyars by the 
Hungarian Seed Culture Company. 
Shortly after his arrival he was em- 
ployed by Corneli and since that time 
has developed many new important 
varieties and strains of vegetables, in- 
cluding Corneli 14 Snap Bean, and 
Keystone Resistant Giant Pepper, 
which are now used in large volume 
and have made significant contribu- 
tions to the American vegetable in- 
dustry. The presentation was made on 
behalf of the officers and directors of 
the company by Earl M. Page, presi- 
dent, at the annual banquet which 
followed a three-day sales conference. 


Grand Union Company announced 
the election of Thomas C. Butler as 
president and chief executive officer, 
succeeding the late Lansing P. Shield. 
Mr. Butler has been associated with 
Grand Union since 1918. In 1936 he 
yas elected treasurer, and in 1948 he 
was elected to the food chain’s board 
of directors, becoming vice president 
and treasurer in 1958. other 
changes, John E. Raasch was elected 
chairman of the board and Louis A. 
Green was named chairman of the 
executive committee of the board. 


PFIZER HONORS VETS 

Thirty-eight employees who complet- 
ed 25 years of service with Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. in 1959 were honored Tues- 
day evening, January 5 at a dinner 
given by the company’s board of di- 
rectors in the Hotel Granada, Brook- 
lyn. Each of the 38 long-service em- 


ployees received an engraved gold 
watch and service ipn. 

Over 150 active and retired employ- 
ees with 25 or more years of service 
attended the dinner which has been 
held annually since 1950. Toastmaster 
for the occasion was Harry L. Denzler, 
manager of the company’s Brooklyn 
plant. 


Presentation of watches was made 
by John E. McKeen, Pfizer president. 
Norman A. Grimm of 2515 Hurd Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Ill., the oldest Pfizer 
employee in point of service, and 
Frank J. D’Antonio of 58 77th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., delivered short talks. 
Mr. Grimm, midwestern regional man- 
ager of the company’s Chemical Sales 
Division, has been in the company 45 
years. Mr. D’Antonio, who retired 
January | as Pfizer's director of pur- 
chasing, is a veteran of 42 years of 
service. 


MORE EQUIPMENT LEASING 
PREDICTED 


Dollar volume of equipment leasing 
in the food processing industry will 
double in 1960, according to Robert 
Sheridan, president of Nationwide 
Leasing Company, Chicago. Volume 
reached a total of $16.7 million during 
1959, according to Mr. Sheridan, a 
gain of 60 percent over 1958. The to- 
tal volume for all food industries to- 
gether, is $23.9 million and for all in- 
dustry $307 million in 1959, the latter 
a net gain of about $80 million. Total 
volume does not include cars, trucks, 
buildings, or railroad rolling stock. 

Mr. Sheridan’s prediction for the 
food processing industry is based on 
three factors: 1— More equipment 
manufacturers using leasing as a sales 
tool; 2— Tight money; and 3— The 
increasing technological progress which 
is speeding up obsolescence of machin- 
ery. 


CBS star radio salesman, Arthur Godfrey, who began sell- 
ing Underwood Deviled Ham to his nationwide audience on 
December 17, meets with George C. Seybolt (right), presi- 
dent of the Wm. Underwood Company; James D. Wells 
(left), manager of marketing; and Kenyon and Eckhardt ac- 
count executive, Ellen Stillman. Underwood will also use 
four-color advertisements in Good Housekeeping, Ladies 
Home Journal and Better Homes and Gardens. 
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OODLES OF ORANGES—U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inspector checks each 
trailerload of oranges trucked to Halco 
Products. Oranges are conveyed to stor- 
age bins to await processing into fresh 
chilled juice. 


FINAL BLENDING—Three tanks (fore- 
ground), each with a capacity of 300 gal- 
lons, receive orange juice from the finisher 
and hold it while juice is sampled and 
tested by technicians. Batches are blended 
into 600-gallon tanks (rear) according to 
the sugar and acid contents of the juice 
in order to maintain a constant flavor 
and quality of the juice. Halco claims 
the sugar-acid ratio of its chilled juice 
is the single most important aspect of 
the processing operation. 
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FRESH CHI 


GROWTH PRODUCT 


LLED JUICE 


PROCESSING 


BECOMING 


BIG BUSINESS 


Eleven Firms now process about 10 percent 


of the Florida Citrus 


Crop to produce nearly 


40,000,000 gallons of chilled juice a year, about 
half of which is consumed in the Northeast 
United States and Canada. 


“Processing of fresh chilled orange 
juice is getting to be a big business.” 

That’s the opinion of Sidney S. 
Brown, chairman of the chilled juice 
advisory committee of the Florida 
Citrus Commission and general man- 
ager of Halco Products, Inc., Orlando, 
Florida packers of Southern Gold 
chilled orange juice. 


Eleven firms now process the pack- 
aged juice under 25-30 labels and they 
account for the use of about 10 per 
cent of the Florida citrus crop. Over- 
all sales of chilled juice amount to 
nearly 40,000,000 gallons a year, more 
than half of which is consumed in the 
Northeast states and Canada. 
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Mr. Brown’s firm, Halco, “the largest 
resident packer of chilled juice in 
Florida,” packs for dairy route distri- 
bution in the New England area by 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., Boston and 
other dairies within 1400 miles of 
Orlando. 


Halco’s success reflects the progress 
made in the industry. Halco began 
production in January, 1956. The fol- 
lowing year it boosted weekly ship- 
ments of quarts about 22 per cent. 
In the season of 1957-58, shipments 
rose another 45 per cent. Further gain 
of about 25 per cent is the estimate 
for 1958-59, Mr. Brown said. By the 
1961-62 season, the weekly output will 
be about 50 per cent higher than this 
year, and about three times the amount 
shipped each week in Halco’s first year 
of operation. 

The quality-convenience formula has 
been the key to success in this segment 
of the industry. 


or 


There is no question about the 
quality of the product,” Brown said. 
He noted that, the company’s chilled 
orange juice is the nearest to having 
fresh squeezed juice in the home, yet 
it is less expensive than fresh oranges. 
On the average, a quart of their 
chilled juice contains the juice of 16 
oranges. 
QUALITY CONTROL 

Rigid quality control measures dur- 
ing every step of the processing opera- 
tion are provided by the packers to 
guarantee consistent flavor and a per- 
fect’ product. 

Other than the quality controls ex- 
ercised by processors, two major fac- 
tors assure the housewife of an out- 
standing product. ‘These are a_two- 
week dating period that insures proper 


rotation of the juice (even though it 
usually remains perfectly allright long 
after that) and the full-time attend- 
ance of a U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture inspector at each processing 
plant. Florida is the only state that 
requires mandatory inspection of fruit 
juice. The inspector not only labora- 
tory samples each batch of juice 
but also supersives all sanitary aspects 
of the plant, such as clean-up, storage 
and the like. 

The Halco manager said the chilled 
juice industry favors the familiar flat- 
top paper milk carton. Such a carton 
was adapted for orange juice pack- 
aging by the American Can Company's 
Canco Division in the early 1950's. It 
is preferred, he said, because its rec- 
tangular flat-top construction makes 
it the most rigid travel-proof container 
on the market. 


The need for a travel-proof con- 
tainer is pointed up by the fact that 
shipments are made by truck to dis- 
tribution points as far as 1,400 miles 
from Orlando. A trip of that length 
to Nova Scotia takes 96 hours. It 
takes 72 hours to Toronto and 60 
hours to Boston. 


Halco secures its oranges from its 
own groves and from open-markets 
within an 80-mile radius of Orlando. 

Each trailorload is emptied into a 
separate bin because the sugar and 
acid content of oranges vary from 
grove to grove. A second USDA in- 
spector checks the fresh-picked fruit 
as it is emptied into the bins. 

THE PROCESS 

Samples are taken from each bin 

and the sugar-acid content measured. 


Blending of the juice begins here, 
since a bin of high-acid oranges will 


be emptied into the processing line 
with a bin of high-sugar oranges. 
Maintaining a constant brix-acid ratio 
probably is the single most important 
aspect of the business. 


Oranges first are graded, scrubbed 
and thoroughly washed before passing 
to the extractors. The fruit is auto- 
matically sliced in halves and reamed 
on individual spindles that are sensi- 
tive enough not to squeeze citrus oil 
from the peel. Peels and pulp are 
discarded for eventual processing into 
animal feed. 

A finishing machine double strains 
the juice to eliminate excess pulp and 
the seeds before the juice is pumped 
into 300-gallon tanks from which a 
final blending is made. 

Pasteurization, to prevent growth of 
bacteria and stabilize the juice, is the 
next step. It is heated to 165 degrees 
for 12 seconds and then dropped to 
30 degrees. Two cold-wall tanks kept 
at 30 degrees supply the fillers. 

Filling is accomplished on_ three 
American Can Company machines, a 
new 300-15A “quick-change” model 
that fills up to 120 half-pints a minute 
and can quickly be changed for a 
different size fill, a 176 model for 
quarts only and a 334 model for half- 
pints only. 

Empty containers, manufactured in 
Canco’s Tampa plant, are stored on 
the second floor of the 12,000-square- 
foot plant and are fed to the filling 
line by overhead chutes. 


Quarts, the major unit produced, 
are automatically packed 12 per case 
in corrugated cartons and travel a 
conveyor belt to a refrigerated room 
where they are stored awaiting ship- 
ment. 


FILL ’ER UP—Fresh chilled orange juice is packed into quart 
containers for H. P. Hood & Sons of Boston by Halco Products, 
Inc. Machine is the new 300-15A “quick-change” milk filler 
recently introduced by American Can Company’s Canco Division. 
It fills 90 quarts per minute and can quickly be changed over to 
Canco rates machine as the fastest 
operating quick-change machine in existence. 


till other size cartons. 
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freight savings per C/L 


Carload of Sterilpac 


product-loss savings per C/L 
. «Only 1 oz. not washed out of can 
equals 500 Ibs. per C/L; 

plus freight charges on lost product 
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SAVINGS 


by ordering concentrates in 
Rheem STERILPAC Drums 


These are not Rheem figures. They are figures calculated by a 
prominent East Coast remanufacturer who estimates he will 
save $501 per carload by ordering tomato concentrates in 
Rheem STERILPAC Drums instead of No. 10 cans. Based on his 
1959 requirements of 22 carloads, savings come to $11,022... 
leap to $16,000 on expected 1960 requirements. 


STERILPAC is a brand-new method—revolutionary in con- 
cept—that permits food remanufacturers to order concentrates 
in 55-gallon drums. Each king sized container is equivalent to 
75 No. 10 cans. You open, empty and wash only one drum 
instead of 75 cans. No cases to open, either! In addition, 
STERILPAC drums weigh less, take up less storage space and 
bring better resale value than the smaller containers. Result: 
sweeping savings in freight, handling, disposal, product loss 
and storage costs. . 


Better concentrate quality comes as a bonus. By sterilizing 
and flash cooling concentrates before they are packed in the 
STERILPAC drums, canners eliminate potential stackburn. 
There are no additives involved...no refrigeration required. 
STERILPAC drums have been shipped across the Equator, and 
stored outdoors under non-freezing conditions with ahackately 
no loss of product quality. 


Ask your supplier to send you a trial shipment in Rheem 
STERILPAC Drums, or write to the world’s largest manufacturer 
of steel shipping containers for more information: Rheem 
Manufacturing Co., 1701 West Edgar Road, Linden, N. J. 


i Figure your own savings 
with this easily-completed 
disposal savings per C/L 
.. Steriipac drums have a minimum estimate form. 


resale value of $1.00 per unit 


Send for it today! 
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PROBLEMS 


This instrument, called a firmness meter, was developed at 
the University of Arkansas’ Agricultural Experiment Station. 
It permits rapid and objective measurement of horticultural 
crops. Those looking at it are (left to right) Goodwin Pharr, 
Pharr Canning Co., Van Buren; Dr. A. A. Kattan, Station 
associate horticulturist; Hudson Wren, general manager, Lee 
Wilson & Company’s 30,000-acre Delta plantation of Wilson; 
and Earl Allen, Extension horticulturist. The scene is dur- 
ing the Processor-Grower Study Days of December 10-11 at 
Fayetteville sponsored by ythe Arkansas Station and Exten- 


sion Service. 


Processing Problems 


Aired at Arkansas 


SWEET POTATO PROBLEMS 

“Select the proper variety of sweet 
potato, be cautious about irrigation 
(don’t over water), pre-heat before can- 
ning, and guard against chilling in- 
jury.” 

Those are summary remarks of Dr. 
A. A. Kattan, associate horticulturist, 
in recommending ways to help solve 
some sweet potato processing prob- 
lems. He was speaking to about 80 
visitors for the Processor-Grower Study 
Days, held at Fayetteville December 
10-11 at the University of Arkansas’ 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Discoloration is one problem that 
sometimes plagues sweet potato  proc- 
essors. Discoloration during lye peel- 
ing subjects canners to trimming 
losses. To whip this problem it’s im- 
portant to know what causes discol- 
oration. 


Discoloration is caused by heat, Dr. 
Kattan explained. Discoloration is 
brought about by enzyme activity 
which operates between 140 and 195 
degrees F. At temperatures above 195 
the enzyme is inactivated. 


Factors that contribute to discolora- 
tion are the temperature of the pota- 
toes when they go into the lye peeling 
bath, death of tissues, bruising, dis- 
eases, or anything that stops respira- 
tion. If the temperature of the potato 
in the lye bath stays for as long as one 
minute between 140 and 195 degrees 
F., it is susceptible to discoloration. 


Special to The Canning Trade 


REMEDIES 

What are the remedies for enzymatic 
discoloration? Put the potatoes in a 
bath at 130 degrees for 30 minutes be- 
fore lye peeling. ‘Then, when the po- 
tatoes go into the lye peeling process, 
the involved tissues will quickly reach 
temperatures higher than 195 degrees, 
thus inactivating the enzyme and pre- 
venting discoloration. 

Some processors contend that  pre- 
heating can be a bottleneck. So, here 
are some more tips: Don’t leave pota- 
toes outside in the late harvest season; 
avoid chilling and freeze damage. 
Freezing kills tissue and causes severe 
discoloration. 

Heat the van truck delivering the 
potatoes to the plant to 100 degrees F. 
for 30 minutes to | hour before intro- 
ducing the load to the lye bath. ‘This 
will reduce the shock of cold potatoes 
going into the hot lye bath. 

How can you examine potatoes re- 
ceived at the plant to spot those that 
are potentials for enzymatic discol- 
oration? 

Take one-half inch cross slices of a 
sample of roots; dip in actively boiling 
water for two minutes; remove and let 
cool; cross cut these slices and exam- 
ine them for discoloration. 

What pre-harvest factors aflect dis- 
coloration? 

Variety is one factor. In general, 
varieties with best color, discolor least. 
Irrigation slightly increases potential 
discoloration. Soil moisture, in some 
way, affects respiration of roots. When 
irrigation is applied at the recom- 


Meeting 


mended rate (11% inches every 10 days 
in Arkansas), discoloration potentiai is 
only slightly increased over non-irri- 
gated sweet potatoes. Over-irrigation, 
however, can cause severe discolora 
tion. But pre-heating before canning 
can counteract this problem. 


TOMATO PROCESSING 

Calcium chloride dip gives tomatoes 
a better appearance in the can than 
when additives are used dry in the 
can, according to Dr. Kattan. 

To prevent quality loss of tomatoes 
in the can, he asserted that using firm- 
ness additives such as calcium chloride 
is a safe way to prevent breakdown. 
After placing tomatoes in the can, fill- 
ing with tomato juice seems to main- 
tain more whole tomatoes after proc- 
essing than does a dry pack. The dip 
method gives a more uniform effect of 
the firming additive and a better look- 
ing product. 

Among other topics taken up during 
the two-day affair were: production 
factors—such as varieties, fertilization, 
spacing, and irrigation—affecting yield 
and quality of sweet potatoes and 
tomatoes; insects and diseases of to- 
matoes and sweet potatoes; develop- 
ment of bramble and strawberry vari- 
eties for processing: chemical weed 
control of small fruits and vegetables; 
southern peas—variety development, 
spacing, and planting date; county 
agent-processor-grower relationships: 
peach varieties adapted to canning: 
and evaluation of grades and stand- 
ards. 
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CANADIAN LABELING 
REGULATIONS BECOME 
EFFECTIVE 


The Philadelphia Field Office, U. S 
Department of Commerce, has advised 
“The Canning Trade” that amend- 
ments to the Canadian Food Labeling 
Regulation, as received through U. S. 
Embassy in late November, became 
effective January 1 by order of the 
Governor in Council December 18. 
Manufacturers or packers of foods are 
urged to submit proof of new labels 
for review prior to printing, and ex- 
porters should submit promptly copies 
of current labels on orders from 
Canadian importers to Food and Drug 
Directorate, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada. 


EMERGENCY LOANS TO JERSEY 
CRANBERRY GROWERS 


USDA has designated the State of 
New Jersey as an area where the 
Farmers Home Administration may 
make emergency loans to eligible cran- 
berry growers through June 30, 1960. 
Surveys are being made in other cran- 
berry-producing states to determine 
their credit needs. USDA said that 


many New Jersey cranberry growers 
have sustained serious losses because 
of their inability to market 1959 crops. 
Growers can apply for loans at county 
Farmers Home Administration offices 
serving the area. To be eligible, ap- 
plicant must be an established cran- 
berry grower and unable to obtain 
credit from other local sources. He 
must have suitable experience and rea- 
sonable prospects for success in the 
cranberry enterprise he plans to carry 
on with the loan, and must have suf- 
fered substantial loss because of condi- 
tions that brought about need for 
emergency credit in the area. 


NICOLAS APPERT, FATHER OF 
CANNING 


(Continued from page 6) 


the freshness and the agreeable savor 
of freshly picked vegetables.” 


Lastly, the variety of foods produced 
successfully by M. Appert is nothing 
short of amazing. In 1814 he delivered 
all the products requested by the gov- 
ernment “fresh meats, game, con- 
somme, milk, fish, lobster, pates of 
fresh eggs (if you 


meat and _ fowl, 


please), cream, butter, vegetables, 
fruits, and anti-scorbutic juices. 

Looking back, of course, it is fairly 
easy to understand why some 50 years 
or more elapsed before the art of can- 
ning became a truly commercial en- 
terprise. M. Appert, and his immedi- 
ate successors, hampered by lack of 
true scientific knowledge and by the 
use of crude, hand-made equipment 
and supplies, lacked the ability to pro- 
duce the volume necessary for rapid 
expansion. Civilization is indebted to 
Appert and his contemporaries, and 
to the French Government for its fore- 
sight and vision. It is also indebted to 
those who came after, especially in 
America where scientific principles 
were laid down, the sanitary can de- 
veloped, mechanical equipment de- 
vised, and special strains of seeds de- 
veloped. 


Price Bros. Lithograph Co., (Bridge- 
ton, N. J.) will headquarter at the 
Carillion Hotel for the Canners Con- 
vention. L. J. Danneluzzi, Leigh 
Daneluzzi, Maury Fisher and P. K. 
Arthur will be in attendance to meet 
customers and friends. 


PRICE 


LITHOGRAPH CO., BRIDGETON, 
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TOMATO TRIMMING costs! 


Remarkable 
NEW Automatic 
Tomato Trimmer 


save up to 75% in labor costs. 


@ Boosts production. . 
increases output many tons per hour. 


@ Eliminates unnecessary product waste . . . automatic 
trimmer pays for itself many times over. 


@ Trims out black spots automatically. 


Tomato trimmer is easily installed 
on any existing conveyors. Cutting 
parts are made of 
stainless steel . 

the trimmer is easy 
to clean. . 
to maintain. 


Casy 


Want more Details? Specifications? Prices? write: 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


CUT 


© Cuts trimming 


costs more than half! No 
hand trimming needed . . . you 


. automatic trimming 


020. OO 


(227 SOUTH ST. INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Strong Undertone In Most Vegetables 

As We Enter First Quarter — Buyers 

Show More Confidence — Interest De- 

veloping In Fruits — Fish Generally 
Unchanged. 


By York Stater” 
NEW YORK, Jan. 15, 1960 

The Situation—With the market 
beginning to square away for what is 
expected to be a fairly active first quar- 
ter, definite signs of firmness are mak- 
ing their appearance in canned foods 
trading. Corn canners are showing 
stronger price views, tomatoes and to- 
mato products seem to be on the up- 
beat, and citrus is holding firm, and 
showing a strengthening tendency, in 
Florida. 

The Outlook.— While buying in 
canned foods promises to continue on 
a rather selective basis, distributors are 
showing more confidence in the under- 
lying firmness in many divisions. This 
is expected in some quarters to be re- 
flected in moderate pick-up in volume 
as distributors tend to veer away slight- 
ly from an over-tight inventory basis. 
However, the growing menace of a re- 
surgence of a “tight money” situation 
may tend to slow this improvement in 
the buying tempo. 

Tomatoes. — The canned tomato 
market has gone into the new year on 
a firm basis, and nothing has happened 
since to undermine this condition. 
Canners in the tri-states continue to 
list standard Is at $I, with 303s at 
$1.30 or better, 214s at $2.05 and 10s 
at $7.25. Reports from the midwest 
note a stronger market in the making, 
with standard 303s held at $1.30, and 
extra standards at $1.35-$1.40. 

Corn.—Canners in the east are show- 
ing stronger price views on standard 
and extra standard corn, reflecting the 
statistical improvement which has re- 
sulted from a recent upturn in buying 
of 303s. Standard crushed is held at a 
range of $1.10-$1.1214 by many sellers, 
with extra standards upped to $1.20 
by some tri-state packers during the 
week. Standard 303 corn is still avail- 
able down to $1.05 in some areas, 
however. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Beans.—A better inquiry is reported 
in standard green beans, with canners 
offering cut 303s at $1.15, with extra 
standards at $1.2214 and fancy at $1.40. 
Fancy French style are listed at $1.50. 
Wax beans are a little firmer, with 
standard short cut beans at $1.20 and 
extra standards at $1.25, while on 
fancy 303s the market ranges from 
$1.45 on 4-sieve to $1.65 on 3-sieve, all 
f.o.b, tri-state canneries. 


Peas.— The market for standard peas 
continues to stiffen, and offerings of 
pod run sweets below $1.10 are becom- 
ing few and far between on full stand- 
ards, while early Junes are still avail- 
able in a limited way at $1.10 f.o.b. 
canneries. Demand is reported fair. 


Limas.—A steady market is reported 
in limas, with canners in the East still 
holding fancy tiny all-green 303s at 
$2.50, with small at $1.95. Mixed green 
and whites hold at $1.40 on 303s. 


Citrus. — Florida reports note a 
strengthening market in canned single 
strength citrus juices, as prices for raw 
fruit continue to work to higher levels. 
Sweetened orange juice is quoted at a 
minimum of $1.25 on 2s and $2.80 on 
46-ounce, with natural juice at $1.35 
and $3.15, respectively. Blended juice 
is quoted at $1.1714 on sweetened 2s, 
with 46-ounce at $2.75, while natural 
is quoted at $1.30 and $2.90, respec- 
tively, on competitive brands. Grape- 
fruit juice is stiffening, with some 
sweetened 2s reported still available at 
$1.10 and 46-ounce at $2.45, while 
natural holds at $1.15 and $2.55, re- 
spectively, all f.o.b. Florida canneries. 
Grapefruit segments are strong at 
$1.65-$1.70 for fancy 303s, with some 
choice at $1.60, with broken quoted 
at $1.15. Fancy citrus salad remains 
firm at $2.75 on 303s. 


Apple Sauce.— Canners report a 
steady movement of apple sauce, with 
the market in the east holding a $1.25 
on fancy 303s and $6.80 for 10s for 
New York State pack, while other 
eastern canners quote $1.30 and $7.00- 
$7.25, respectively. 


RSP Cherries.—A little buying inter- 
est is developing in red sour pitted 
cherries, with eastern packers quoting 
303s at $1.85 and 10s at $10.50. The 
market in the midwest, however, is 
strengthening on 10s, moving up to 
$10.75 in the case of most sellers. 


West Coast Fruits —A little inquiry 
is reported developing in cling peaches 
and fruit cocktail, although most buy- 
ers are covered on requirements for 
the current. quarter on contracts 
booked earlier in the season. Canners 
are not pressing for sales on these 
fruits. Buyers are looking for conces- 
sions on pears because of reports of 
fairly heavy stocks in first hands. 

Shrimp.—Gulf shrimp packers are 
showing stronger price views on shrimp 
as a result of the disappointing pack 
and the closing of Louisiana waters 
to shrimping until May 1. Regular 5- 
ounce pack is currently held at $2.95 
on broken, with tiny at $3.25, small at 
$3.50, medium at $3.90, large at $4.35 
and jumbo at $4.60, all f.o.b. Gulf 
canneries. “The usual differentials pre- 
vail on the deveined pack. 

Sardines.—Maine packers report the 
market steady and unchanged, and are 
getting a pick-up in demand as some 
distributors begin early covering for 
the Lenten season. - 

Salmon. — Coast reports note a 
strengthening market on fancy Alaska 
red sockeye salmon, with remaining 
holdings generally quoted at a mini- 
mum of $37 per case for talls. Medium 
reds are still available, with talls at 
$30 per case and halves at $18.50. 
Puget Sound sockeyes are reported well 
cleared from first hands, with the mar- 
ket quoted at $24 per case or better 
for halves. Pinks and chums are steady 
and unchanged. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 

Veterans Administration Supply De- 
pot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked 
for bids on the following requirements, 
to be opened on the dates stated: 

CANNED FINE GREEN BEAN PUREE— 
January 25, 1960. 

CANNED FINE SQUASH PUREE—Janary 
25, 1960. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Pace Picking Up — Tomatoes 

Firming — Corn Holding — Kraut Mov. 

ing Well — Beans Showing Strength — 

Prices On Citrus Safe — Some Pineapple 

Items Getting Short— West Coast 
Fruits Unchanged 


By “Midwest” 
CHICAGO, Jan. 14, 1960 


The Situation.—Trading in the Chi- 
cago market began to show a little 
life this past week, slight as may be, 
and it’s about time as overall activity 
the last month has been nothing to 
write home about. Markets seem firm 
enough, it’s just a case where the 
movement of canned foods at the re- 
tail level have been dragging some- 
what and the trade are inclined to take 
things easy. There isn’t much hope 
for lower prices as the weak spots are 
far and few between. Freestone peaches 
seem to be the real sore spot but they 
have been weak for quite some time 
without effecting other canned fruits. 
California pears have slipped to lower 
levels but Northwest factors still stub- 
bornly cling to quoted lists as this is 
written despite the pressure due to 
much lower prices on the part of ad- 
vertised brands. There has also been 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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little evidence of price shading on 
the part of one or two applesauce 
canners but such action is minor with 
the general market holding firm. Lo- 
cal tomato juice canners are experi- 
encing some difficulties with current 
offerings showing a wide spread in 
prices. However, that is the extent of 
any so called weakness to date and it 
is far offset by the strength shown in 
almost all other items. 


Standard corn is going to cost more 
money before the month is over that 
may have an effect on the price of 
fancy. Beans also are moving to higher 
ground due to smaller supplies avail- 
able for sale than was the case a year 
ago. Citrus juices are likewise moving 
up as good quality fruit is tough to 
find and the competition for what is 
available is having its effect. Other- 
wise, prices are mostly unchanged from 
last week. 


Tomatoes.—Local prices on toma- 
toes are no different than they where 
a week ago but Eastern sources now 
feel what they have to sell is worth 
more money and standard 303s are just 
about up to current local quotations 
of $1.30. All California canners have 
stronger ideas with many of them no 
longer interested in new business. The 


| Piedmont Label Ne. ine. 
DF.O.RD,\ 


market there is now up to $1.50 for 
303 choice solid pack with 214s at 
$2.20 and tens at $7.75. The bargain 
prices on standards offered by south- 
ern canners have been withdrawn and 
most quotations are on the basis of 
$1.25. 


Corn.—Corn prices locally are hold- 
ing firm despite lower prices as quoted 
by the advertised brands, in fact, there 
is littke doubt that standard 303s are 
going to $1.10 from the current bot- 
tom of $1.05. Buyers here had been 
doing a little anticipating as they have 
been willing buyers of standard corn 
the past couple of weeks. Fancy cream 
style can still be had at $1.35 but many 
factors are holding at $1.40 with some 
up to $1.45 for fancy whole kernel. 
‘Tens are obviously going to be short 
and a buyer is going to need a friend 
next summer in the worst way if he 
has no commitments under cover at 
that time. 


Kraut.—This item continues to sell 
well and will get an added push from 
promotional activities during National 
Kraut and Frankfurter week early in 
February. Sharply higher prices have 
not retarded the sale as pork is rela- 
tively cheap and distributors are doing 
a good job of promoting. Fancy kraut 
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is held at $6.00 for tens, $1.80 for 214s 
and $1.30 for 303s all f.0.b. Wisneusin 
points with New York canners holding 
at even higher levels. 


Beans.—The day of the 10¢ can of 
beans appears to run its course. There 
are still one or two cheap lots in Wis- 
consin but generally canners are hold- 
ing standard cuts at $1.10 and some 
factors, including those in southern 
areas, have pushed asking quotations 
to $1.15. Almost all sizes and grades 
of wax beans are short and the price 
spread between green and wax con- 
tinues to widen. Blue Lakes are also 
becoming very tight and the trade here 
are finding many West Coast canners 
are not interested in additional busi- 
ness. It’s a good firm market. 


Applesauce. — Offerings of eastern 
applesauce here range from $1.25 to 
$1.30 for 303s and $6.85 to $7.00 for 
tens although there has been some 
price shading on the part of one or 
two anxious sellers. However, sauce 
has been selling well and from a sta- 
tistical point of view prices should 
continue firm. On the other hand, 
Chicago buyers are of the opinion 
Eastern sources will eventually have 
to do something about freight equali- 
zation now that several of the major 
factors are packing sauce in Michi- 
gan. It’s an interesting point and may 
only be wishful thinking and then 
again it may come to just that. 


Citrus—The current citrus situation 
is one where it looks like a_ buyer 
could buy ahead at present prices and 
still feel safe. Usually, citrus is a 
treacherous item to buy as prices fluc- 
tuate to a greater extent than most 
any other canned food item. However, 
everything today points to a shortage 
of quality fruit which will permit the 
packing of natural juice and has led 
to bidding for available supplies be- 
tween concentrators and canners of 


single strength juice. Sales here at the 
moment are dull as distributors are 
just receiving orders placed a_ long 
time ago. 


Pineapple—Unsold stocks of certain 
pineapple items are getting a little 
tight and the industry could come up 
short unless they can fill in the inven- 
tory holes with the small winter pack. 
The movement of pineapple here has 
been good and the same is apparently 
true generally judging by total ship- 
ments to date. Prices are strong and 
could very easily move higher, particu- 
larly if West Coast fruits should do the 
same. Distributors are inclined to stay 
on the long side as they can remember 
last Spring when it was next to im- 
possible to buy a full assortment from 
anyone. 


West Coast Fruits—No change to 
report here except that more canners 
appear willing to accept business on 
fancy freestone peaches at the current 
bottom of $2.75 for 214s and $1.80 for 
303s. These prices are going to stimu- 
late real promotional activity at the 
retail level and may eventually bring 
this market back to where it belongs. 
Northwest canners are still refusing 


to meet lower priced competition from 
California as many of them are well 
sold. However, the trade here are 
buying sparingly as they have little 
confidence in the Northwest's ability 
to withstand such competition. 


GREEN AND WAX BEAN 
PACKS 


The 1959 pack of canned green 
beans totaled 23,730,874 actual cases 
compared with the 1958 pack of 25,- 
359,493 cases, according to a report by 
the National Canners Association Divi- 
sion of Statistics. 

The 1959 pack of canned wax beans 
is reported at 3,154,255 actual cases 
compared with the 1958 pack of 2,- 
836,819 cases. 

On the basis of standard cases of 
24/303's, the total 1959 pack of green 
and wax beans amounted to 30,899,- 
512 cases compared with the 1958 pack 
of 32,234,635 cases. 

The total supply of canned green 
and wax beans (July | carryover plus 
pack since then) available for distribu- 
tion during the 1959-60 marketing sea- 
son is 30.6 million cases compared 
with 31.6 million cases a year ago. 


1959 PACK OF CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


19: 58 Pack 


All Green 


ACTUAL CASES 


Maine & Vermont ~ 166,652 


New York 2,969,734 
Maryland & Deleware 2,470,720 
Pennsylvania 834,912 
Michigan 780,379 
Kentucky & Teanenee 1,147,738 
Ark., Mo., & Okla. —. 2,025,872 
Florida -....... 496,487 
1,161,836 


Colo., Utah & Idaho 
ashington & 
California — 


Other States 


984,729 
7,073,487 
1,877,739 

945,060 


U. S. 25, 359 493 


(a) Small amount included under Green beans. 


1958 PACK 

Wax All Green Wax 

ACTUAL CASES 

191,542 181,519 239,138 
1,120,637 2,733,206 1,211,835 
22,545 1,983,416 50,826 
189,023 702,422 214,276 
282,770 875,382 296,622 
803,387 2,684,494 938,601 

904,481 

(a) 1,497,106 (a) 

*(a) 509,106 

1,163,540 
131,032 1,011,759 115,399 
53,833 6,968,634 51,386 
42,050 782,670 36, 132 
2,836,819 23,730,874 $1! 54,255 255, 


Make It a 


Automatically unload and unscramble all size cans, 202-404 inclusive, with 
Gentle handling of bright cans is its 
virtue. For complete information write or phone 190. 


Ask about the NEW—Shuttleworth CASE-PACKER, too. 
Designed by Canners for Canners. 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP., 


this one-man-operated combination. 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS e SMALL COST 
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ASPARAGUS 5.50 Ozark, Fey., No. 303 ........ 1.20 GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 Sliced, No. 303 1.25 1.85 Fla., Fey., No. 303... .1.70-1.77% 
ind Colossal 3.40-3.50 6.75-7.00 5.75 Fey., Citrus Salad, 
Mammoth ........... CORN Calif., Fey., No. 303 ....1.15- 1.30 as 2.75 
3.30 East No. 1.67 %-1.87% PEACHES 
Med.-Small ........... 3.20-3.25 W.K. & C.S. Golden 4. 90-5.25 Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303...1.85 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal. .....3.00 Bey., NO. 308 ..1.40-1.65 SWEET POTATOES WN 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.90 Ex. Std., No. 303 ....... 1.20-1.50 2.05-2.10 Choice, No. 303 ......1.65-1.67% 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 No. 10 ..........+... -8.00-8.50 Wr 2.40-2.50 2.50 
Large 3.40 Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303....... 1.75 Tri-States NO. 2% 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips | | . . .9.00-10.00 Ex. Sid.. No. 308 ...... 1.45-1.55 8.75-8.90 
NO. 8 02. Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 No. 216 2. 35-2.50 Elberta, Fey., No. 2%. .2.75-3.15 
@ BEANS, Stringless, Green NO. 303 1.35-1.40 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 0z.........1.00 Ex. Std., No. 303 ....... 1.20-1.25 1.25 3.50 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303 . .1.35-1.40 6.50-6.75 Mid-West, Fey., No. 1 ...... 1.40 3.15 
Ex. St., Cut Gr., Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 3.00-3.25 1.85 
. Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303—— NO. 10 — No. 10 -8.25-8.75 Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2....6.95 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 303 ...... 1.57% No. 303 750 
NO. 10 7.00-7.50 Calif., S.P., No. 303... .1.75 5.95 
« Mid-West Std., No. 303 6.95 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303. .2.10-2.75 NO. 2.00 sta. Slices, 24/2 5.10 
«  Fey., Cut, No. 303......1.35-1.40 Std., No. 303 ........ 1.35 6.10 
No. .....:: 1.20-1.30 Texas, Std., No. 363. 303 ........1.60 
6.25-6.50 Std., 3 sv., No. 303 ......... 1.25 1.70 1.50 
° Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 3 sv., No. 10 7.50 Wile 10.00 2.05 
1.50 4 sv., No. 303 1.15 Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ......1.70 7.00 
1.30-1.35 Run, No. 303 ......... 1.10 East, Fey., 14 0z....1.77%-1. JUICES 
Ex. Std., No. 303........ 1.20-1.35 ane ‘Sweets 
7.50 Fey., Pod Run, No. 303. .1.35-1.40 Midwest. 1 qt. gi. -+2.00-2.15 
NO. 10 occ csceccce ++ 6256.50 Ex. Std., No. 303 ...... 1.15-1. 25 No. 10 (per doz.) 30% ..... 12 CITRUS BLENDED 
South NO. 10 7.00-7.25 Mid West 1.30 
 Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303....... 1.75 No. 10 (per doz.) 26% ..... 10.75 2.90-2.95 
Fey., C Gr., No, 303. .1.35-1.40 Midwest Alaskas GRAPEFRUIT 
me. 8:50-8:75 Fey., 1 sv., 8 0%. ....... 1.60-1.7 Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 ...1.50 1.15 
Ex. Std., No. "303. 25-1.30 1 sv., NO. 908 2.55-2.60 Went. 4.045, 7.00 2.55-2.65 
9 
7.00 1 sv., No. 10 ....... 13.25-13.75 1.02145 ORANGE 
1.10-1.25 2 sv., No. 303 .......- Fla., No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 ...... 6. 5-145 East, Fey., 1.045, No. 1..... 1.05 3.15-3.25 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303....2.35 NO. 10 2 ncccesccccccne 8.00-8.50 PINEAPPLE 
2.20 Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. .... .85-.90 FRUITS Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2 ........ 2.70 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303...1.77% 3 sv., No. 303 ...... 1.30-1.37% 2.80 
9.50 3 sv., No. 10 7.50-7.75 APPLE SAUCE TOMATO 
1.35 3 sv., No. 10 7.00-7.25 Calif. (gravensteins) 46 35-245 
NO. 10 7.25 4 sv., No. 303 1.10 8.25-8.50 Calif., Fey., No. 2........... 1.15 
BEANS, LIMA 6.00-6.50 Choice, No. 303 ........ 125-130 2.30-2.40 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303......2.50 
13.50-14.00 Fey., 3 sv. No. 303 .....1.35-1.50 APPLES (East) FISH 
12.25 Fey., 4 sv., No. 303....1.30-1.35 APRICOTS Alaska, Red, No. 1T........37.00 
Medium, NO. 10 7.50-7.75 Halves, Fey., No. 2% ....... 4.15 23.00-25.00 
Ex “sta .&W., No 303.....1.40 7.50-7.75 Choiee, 3.40 18.50 
re rer 9.50 Ex. “Std., 3 No. 303.1.30-1.37% 12.10 PS. Sockeye, . .24.00-25.00 
Mid-West 4 sv.. No. 208 . 1.15-1.20 Piet, Tal, Ne 3 ..... 24.00-25.00 
Tiny Gr., No. 303. .2.25-2.50 No. 10 6.50-7.00 13.50 
13.75-14.00 S.P. Pie., No. 10 ........... er Chum, Tall, No. 1 ......... 22.00 
Small, No. 2.00-2.10 He. ...... 1.15-1.39 Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%... .4.15 12.50 
Medium, No. 303 .....- 1.75-1.90 No. 308....1.10-212% 4.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303 ...1.45 PUMPKIN No. 10, Water ....... Wik 
9.50 CHERRIES Maine, % Oil Keyless . .8.50-9.00 
* BEETS RSP... Weter, Ho. 200. % Oil Key Carton ........ 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303...1.00 s 10.75-11. 
130 5.90-6.00 RA., ie. 2%..... 5.85-6.00 SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
1.05-1.10 Midwest, Fey., No. 303 ...... 1.30 Choice, No. 2% 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 NO. 10 6.00 COCKTAIL 
CARROTS NO. 10 6.80 3.35 TUNA—Per Case 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303...1.15 SPINACH DM icacicndscres 12.00-12.25 Fey., White Meat, %’s ..... 14.50 
aed 6.00 Tri-State, Fey., No. 303. .1.40-1.45 Choice, Fey., Light Meat, %4’s. .10.25-10.75 
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—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING— 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three 
insertions, per line $1.00, four or more consecutive insertions without 
change, per line 80c, minimum charge per ad $2.00. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. 

Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S, Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


AUCTION 


FOR SALE—Canning Machinery, Equipment, and. ‘Viners, in- 
cluding complete lines for the canning of peas and lima beans. 
We have decided to discontinue canning in our Milford, Delaware, 
plant. We will continue to operate other plants but since the Mil- 
ford plant will be closed permanently, all machinery, boilers, ete., 
will be sold at Public Auction on Saturday, January 23, beginning 
at 10:00 A.M. at the Brakeley plant in Milford, Delaware. The 
Brakeley’s. Inc., 17 S. W. Front St., Milford, Del. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind wire 
or call: 


(West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery for 
canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regarding your 
requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


“MONITOR” Canning Machinery for peas, beans, 
cherries, etc. Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


tomatoes, 


FOR SALE—(4) Hamilton 100 gal. st. 
FMC Crusher-Preheaters; Standard-Knapp #429 Top Case Gluer 
with 8’ Compression Unit; Fitzpatrick Stainless Comminuting 
Machines, Models D & F. Send us your inquiries. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


st. Kettles, Calif.; (2) 


FOR SALE—One Crown Cork & Seal Vacuum Capper, able to 
handle 9, 10 and 12 0z., 58 mm.; 30 0z. and 2 Ib. 63 mm., and 4 Ib. 


83 mm. size caps; operating speeds from 80 to 150 packages per 
min., guaranteed perfect condition. Ady, 6021, Canning Trade. 


FOR SAL E 259 Tanks. Immediate delivery, free listing of glass 
and Lastiglas-lined Tanks, horizontal and vertical; from 2000-16,000 
gal. cap.; also botled and sectional types, fob shipping points, 
price 3¢ gal. and up, depending on type and quantity desired: 


mostly brewery type tanks, ideal for food, chemical and water 
storage. Chas. S. Jacobowitz Corp., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, 
N. Y. Phone: AMherst 2100. 


MISCELLANEOUS PACKAGING EQUIPMENT—Standard- 
Knapp Model 805-F6-pack Cartoner with Standard-Knapp Model 
805 6-pack Packer, 48 packs at 450 cases per hour; automatic table 


new 1954: Standard-Knapp Model MA-10581 adjustable 4-flap 
opener, new, never used; Standard-Knapp Model 429 top gluer 


6023, Canning Trade. 


and Medel 610 | compression unit. Adv. 


FOR. ALE 30 HP. Oil Fired Boiler practic vally new, half price; 
40 gal. Steam Jacket Kettles; #3 Retorts. T. B. Eddins or J. L. 
Manson, Jr., Blackstone, Va. 


IF YOU CAN’T COME to New York to see this choice equipment 
write for quotations. M. & S. 10 pocket S.S.Fillers; Filler Mach. 
Co. Piston Fillers; Stokes & Smith Twin Aut. Powder Filler; Tri- 
angle Elec-tri-Pak 4 Station Aut. Filler; Mateer Stainless Fillers; 
Gravity Filler for 5 gal. cans; Pn. Scale 16 sp. Rot. Filler; Pn. 
Scale Aut. Bottle Cleaner; Chis.Ryder Aut, Jar Cleaner; Cappers by 
Resina, Capem and Pneumatic Scale; Ball & Jewell, Abbe Cutters: 
Labelers by N. J., Pneumatic Scale, Burt, Kyler, St. Knapp; Brand 
new S. S. Kettles; Brand new Falcon Ribbon Blenders, all sizes; 
Stainless Reactors; Vac. Pans; Juice Extractors; Pulpers; Dicers; 
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Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview 


Slicers; Peelers; Colloid Mills; Hammer Mills; Filters & Filter 
Presses; Dryers & Evaporators; Packaging Equipment. Send for 
First Facts. First Machinery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, 
N.Y., STerling 8-4672, 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Full strength complete Citrus Juice Canning Plant 
ready for operation. Well lecated North of DeLand, Florida on 
Route 17. If interested get in touch with: Mr. George Kollefrath, 
R.F.D., DeLand, Fla., or Mr. Max W. Alexander, 10 S. Main St., 
Northfield, 

FOR SALE, RENT. OR LEASE— modern building, 
14,000 sq. ft. floor space, 60x209. High enough to use lift trucks. 
Well and pump delivers 80 gal. water p.m. City water and sewer. 
Private R. R. siding; 225 h.p. Steam Boilers. Electric 110-220-440. 
Now equipped with pressure retorts, stainless steel tanks, pumps 
and filler to can liquids. T. P. Hilands, Montandon, Pa. Phone: 
Lewisburg, Pa. JA 3-4912. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanic for tomato canning plant. Located in the 
Midwest. Familiar with all equipment including American closing 
machines, welding, etc. Year around job for right man. Adv. 6011, 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Executive Assistant and Sales Manager, experience 
with automatic labelers, casers and other filled can and_ glass 
handling equipment by Eastern manufacturer. Salary open. Give 
complete details of past experience and salary expected. Adv. 
6012, Trade. 


Ww ANTED Sales We need hard-hitting Sales Man- 
ager capable of producing large volume of new business in canned 
products. Submit resumé including full details to: Adv. 6026, 
Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers, Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WILL PAY CASH for carload or less of canned goods any size, 
new, odd lots, rough ups and dents accepted (no swells). Bill 
Mull, P. O. Box 984, Kannapolis, N. C. 


BUYERS of closeouts, discontinued items. Must pass Federal 
Food and Drug Laws; no quantities too large. Ahlbrand Sales Co., 
9th & Patterson Ave., Newport, Ky. Phone HE 1-8401. 


EASTERN CANNER is seeking a custom packing operation for 
the period starting October 1 and continuing through June 31. Sea- 
sonal operation includes packing of fruits and vegetables in all 
sizes. Plant is modern, fully equipped with warehousing available, on 
railroad siding and is located in Western New York State. Will wel- 
come any inquiries to process, concentrate or reconstitute any prod- 
ucts adaptable to our facility. Ideal for any company seeking pro- 
cessing and shipping point for their Eastern distribution. Anyone 
wishing complete details please write: Adv. 6019, Canning Trade. 


~ GOVERNMENT SURPLUS Steel and Canvas Cots, Mattress 
Covers, Blankets, etc. Send us your needs. Harris Machinery Ware- 


house, 512 30th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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